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Minors. This appeared in 1895 and showed great
progress, especially more originality in the han-
dling of negro themes. Of the very popular piece,
"When Malindy Sings," the poet's mother had
been the inspiration. Dr. Tobey, who had bought
and distributed a number of copies of Oak and
Ivy, suggested that James A. Herne, who was
appearing in the city in "Shore Acres," be given
a copy of the new book. Herne passed this on
to William Dean Howells, and the result was an
enthusiastic full-page review in Harper's Week-
ly for June 27, 1896. Requests for copies of
Majors and Minors now poured in; Howells
brought Dunbar to the attention of Maj. J. B.
Pond, the head of a lecture bureau; and in the
same year (1896) Dodd, Mead & Company for-
mally published Lyrics of Lowly Life, the au-
thor's best-known collection. It was in the intro-
duction to this book that Howells spoke of Dun-
bar as the first man of African descent and Amer-
ican training who had felt the life of his peo-
ple esthetically and expressed it lyrically. With-
in the next few years the poet's success was so
great as to be a vogue; in rapid succession he
brought out volumes of fiction as well as verse,
and he was in great demand as a reader of his
poems. His experience with the lecture bureau
was not happy, but it took him to England for
a memorable visit early in 1897. While there
he wrote The Uncalled (1898), which reflects his
thought of being a minister. On his return to
the United States, through the assistance of Col.
Robert G. Ingersoll, he was given a place as an
assistant in the Library of Congress, where he
served at an annual salary of $720 from Oct. i,
1897, to Dec. 31,1898. On Mar. 6,1898, in New
York, he married Alice Ruth Moore, a native of
New Orleans, a teacher, and an author in
her own right. Meanwhile the numerous public
readings, the late hours of composition at fever
heat, and the confining work at the library told
on his strength; and he spent the winter of 1899-
1900 in Colorado in a vain search for health.
His last years were a record of intense applica-
tion, of sincere friendships, and a losing fight
against disease. He died in Dayton.

Dunbar was singularly beloved by his people;
and the story of his life, with its yearning and
striving, its love of song, and its irony, has never
ceased to appeal to them. He wrote the school
song for Tuskegee Institute. Numerous soci-
eties were named for him, and in Washington
the Dunbar High School. In eminent degree he
represented the lyric genius of his race; but,
while his most distinctive work was that in dia-
lect, he regretted that the public preferred "a
jingle in a broke* tpngue." His wq_rk looked
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both backward and forward. On one hand it re-
flected the humor and the pathos of those who
lived on old plantations in the South; on the
other it struck the key-note of the restlessness of
an age that was yet to be. In addition to his
poems, collected in one volume, Complete Poems
(1913), he wrote four novels, The Uncalled
(1896), The Love of Landry (1900), The Fa-
natics (1901), The Sport of the Gods (1902),
stories and sketches, and in 1900, Uncle Eph's
Christmas, a one-act musical sketch.

[The Cambridge Hist, of Am. Lit., II (1918), 614,
contains a list of Dunbar's volumes, with the exception
of Oak and Ivy and Majors and Minors which were pri-
vately printed. The most detailed biography is that by
Lida Keck Wiggins in The Life and Works of Pavl
Laurence Dunbar (1907). See also the chapters in Ben-
jamin Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art (1918,
1921, 1939) ; J. W. Cromwell, The Negro in Am. Hist.

(1914).' Much of the most valuable information about
Dunbar, however, was that appearing in newspapers
and magazines about the time of his great success in
1896 and at his death in 1906. The writer of this arti-
cle is indebted to a sketch written with painstaking
effort by Prof. P. M. Pearson of Northwestern Univ.,
and appearing in the Chicago Times-Herald of Oct. 14,
1900.]                                                             B.B.

DUNBAR, ROBERT (Dec. 13, i8i2-Sept. 18,
1890), engineer, inventor, was born in Carnbee,
a short distance inland from the coast of Fife-
shire, Scotland. About the beginning of the nine-
teenth century his grandfather, also Robert Dun-
bar, emigrated from Scotland and settled in
Pickering Township, about twenty miles east of
Toronto, Canada, where he purchased a farm and
built up around it a warehouse, tannery, wagon
shop and blacksmith shop. Around this little
group of industries there grew the village of
Dunbarton. When young Dunbar was twelve
years old his father, William, a mechanical en-
gineer, left Scotland with his family to join his
father in Dunbarton. Here Robert prepared for
college and was educated as a mechanical en-
gineer. He completed his course at the age of
twenty and had the immediate opportunity of
demonstrating his engineering skill in designing
and building the mechanical equipment for a new
shipyard dock at Niagara, Ont. Shortly after
the successful completion of this task, he decided
to branch out for himself and in 1834, when just
twenty-two years old, he went to Buffalo, N. Y.
His first jobs here were rebuilding old flour-
mills, incorporating in them his ideas for im-
provements, especially in mechanical handling.
From this he progressed until he effected a part-
nership with C. W. Evans to engage in the design
and erection of grain elevators and warehouses.
Little is known of the extent of the activities of
this partnership during the approximate fifteen
years of its existence. Upon its dissolution in
1853, however, Dunbar immediately, with a group
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